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EDITORIAL 


This issue of EKISTICS marks the beginning of the new year and a new 
volume; so, included with our abstracts and extracts, a short index is provided 
of articles which appeared in the three issues of 1957. 


Monotony becomes a major problem when handling the numerous repetition 
units of low-cost housing projects. Frean's report on some experiments in the 
use of colour in a South African housing scheme describes an attempt to tackle 
this situation. 


A British low-cost housing project in Barbados lays the main emphasis upon 
the importance of standardization, but the inclusion of eight house types and 
the addition of screen walls allow for a number of variants of grouping in the 
site plan. 


Many articles on the making and use of earth blocks have been included in 
this journal. This month an abstract from the Housing Center in Bogota des- 
cribes a particularly efficient low-cost machine, the CINVA-RAM. 


All recent housing projects have stressed the values of the efficient use 
of local building materials, but an article cn the all plastics house that has 
been developed at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology describes some of 
the possibilites of tomorrow's prefabrication. 


Planning for economic and social growth in underdeveloped areas is of 
course a major concern. A question which often arises is the role of small- 
scale "cottage" industries; and Spengler and Herman differ,on the extent to 
which such activities can or must contribute to the economic and social de- 
velopment of an area. The rational examination cf goals and procedures used 
by Western experts themselves as they advise such countries must also be 
accomplished. Allen has tried to do this by a set of criteria for evaluation. 
A more intensive analysis of what makes a development program work is to be 
found in The Economist's survey on Iraq. At he local level, Max Lock in- ; 
dicates what physical forms development may take in his plan for a new port in ine 
the desert sands of Um Qasr. 


Two aspects of numan life wnicn toucn generally on social development 
are nutrition and the control of strength-sapping diseases. The first of 
these has been described by work of a United Nations FAC-WHO Expert Committee. 
An aspect of the second, the importance of human and animal waste disposal in Es 
the spread cf disease, with practical suggestions for dealing with the danger, es 
is discussed by a French group made up cf a physician, a public health tech- a 
nician and two planners. 


EKISTICS is compiled by Yvette and Lawrence Mann under the direction of 
Prof. J. Tyrwhitt. Enquiries or comments should be addressed to 77 Trowbridge 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA oe: 


NOTE: The lettering at the top of each page refers to Doxiadis Associates 
system of classification. The figures below each title refer to the Universal 
Decimal Classification. 
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E.N.S. 


Frean, R. Merle (under the direction of Dr. D. M. Calderwood). South African 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, N.B.R.I. Aesthetics (Re- 
print from the South African Architectural Record, Vol. 42, No. 1 
THE CORRECT USE OF COLOUR in Aesthetics in the Planning and Layout of Low- 
Cost Native Housing. Jan. 1957 

72.017.4 


1. This is the first of a series of articles to be presented on the question 
of aesthetics in low-cost housing. These intend to analyse "ways and means of 
combating monotony.” and are written for the use of "all those concerned with 
the building and maintenance of towns--the town planning team, the construction 
team, and the administrators." 


2. Following a general introduction to the subject of colour and its mean- 
ning in housing, the results of researches in the group at the Native township 
of Meadowlands, Johannesburg are reported. The climate is hot and dry. The 
objective of the first experiment was to evolve, within the existing costs, a 
limited range of colours suitable for most purposes, which could be combined 
in any way without clashing. In the first instance, the colours were oil 
paints--with the possibility of using high gloss enamels later. A total of 
thirty-nine paint colours and shades were gradually reduced to the workable 
number of ten, and alloted to workers with instructions on the ‘task’ basis. 
(See tables opposite) 


3.  ##The following recommendations for application of colour were arrived at. 
For doors and window frames on stock brick houses, use pale grey or stone 
white and another Meadowlands colour on the door itself. If tne walls are 
plastered limewashed or very pale brickwork, dark colours can be used. The 
difference between the reflection factors of the door and its surroundings 
should be in a ratio of 1:3 or 3:1. Back doors should be neutral colours. 
Doors on houses at corners or bends in the road or at pedestrian ways through 
blocks can become accents. Yellow and Orchid Green should be used sparingly 
so that the "edge is not taken off the violence of one's reaction to their 
extreme visibility.” Detached houses should havetheir listinctness emphasized 
by the alternation of warm and cool colours. A series of three harmonious 
colours may be choser for each street to create rhythm and increase the ap- 
parent variety of colours. Any Colours which approximate to any particular 
brickwork colour should be eliminated. Some technical difficulties were 
found in Meadowlands when paint was applied to timber treated with pentach- 
lorophenyl (paraffin), and white spirit was found to dry faster and thus to 
avoid paint peeling. 


4. Purlin ends and other projections should be painted the same as either 
the doors or the windows, whichever gives the greater contrast with the brick- 
work. This accentuates the shape of the gable and the regular rhythm of the 
purlins. Sills and thresholds should be painted black or grey concrete paint 
or polish so that they can act as foils to the other colours, making them 
appear more vivid. 
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Nearest Nearest Nearest 
Ostwald | Munsell Colour name B.S.S. Reflection Remarks 
Notation | Notation or B.C.C. Factor 
— N 9/0 Meadowlands Pale Grey _ 72% Cool. Neutral. Warm Brickwork. 
— Stone White B.C.C.223 75% Warm. Neutral. Cool Brickwork. 
g N 5/0 Meadowlands Medium Grey — 20% Cool. Neutral. Receding. 
2 ge 10-OYR | Light Stone B.S.S.361 43% Warm. Neutral. Advancing. 
7/5 
5 pg 2‘5YR | Orange Brown B.S.S.439 11% Warm. Advancing. 
3/6 
1 pe 7-5Y Orchid Green B.C.C.236 3% Cool/Warm. Advancing. For accents. 
6/8 
6 pi +7-5R | Copper Leaf B.C.C.204 6% | Warm. Advancing. 
3/6 
23 li 2-5G Meadowlands Green _ 12% Cool. Receding. 
4/2 
15 ie 5-0B Moon Grey B.C.C.273 16% Cool. Receding. Fades to 16 ig or 
4 or 5/2 2-5B 5/2. R.F. = 20%. 
2 ia 2-5Y Meadowlands Yellow = 59% Warm. Advancing. For accents. 
8/10 


Above: Table of colour names and standard references. 


Acceptable combinations: Reflection factor ratios of 


Recommended reflection factors for interiors— 
schools, offices, homes*:!® 


1:3 or more 

Pale Grey: With all Meadowlands Colours except 
Stone White. 

Stone White: With all Meadowlands colours except 
Pale Grey. 

Medium Grey: Copper Leaf, Brown; Yellow, Stone 
White, Pale Grey. 

Light Stone: Copper Leaf, Brown, Meadowlands Green; 
Pale Grey, Stone White. 

Orange Brown: Medium Grey, Moon Grey, Light Stone, 
Orchid Green, Yellow, Pale Grey, Stone 
White. 

Orchid Green: Copper Leaf, Brown; Pale Grey, Stone 
White. 

Copper Leaf: | Medium Grey, Moon Grey, Light Stone, 
Orchid Green, Yellow, Pale Grey, Stone 
White. 

Meadowlands 

Green: Light Stone, Yellow, Pale Grey, Stone 

White. 

Moon Grey: Brown, Copper Leaf; Yellow, Pale Grey, 
Stone White. 

Meadowlands 

Yellow: Copper Leaf, Brown, Meadowlands Green, 


Medium Grey, Moon Grey; Pale Grey, 
Stone White. 


Percen- Examples of colours with 
Surface tages correct reflection factors 
Ceilings .. .. 70—85% White, cream, primrose. 
Window walls .. 75—85% White, pale cream. 
Walls-Frieze 50—70% Light blues, greens, 
yellows, greys, pinks 
Walls-Dado Eau de nil, sky blue, grey, 
deal. 
Door frames 30—40%__— Pine, deal, oak. 
Furniture 25—50% Oak, medium colours. 
Floors .. 15—30% 
Curtains and blinds Light colours to reduce 


both glare and light loss. 


Maximum permissible brightness ratios (Normal 
Viewpoints)* 


3:1 Seeing tasks: adjacent surroundings. 
10:1 Seeing tasks: more remote surroundings. 
20:1 Luminaires or windows: adjacent surfaces. 


40:1. Anywhere within normal field of view. 
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Frean, R. Merle. The correct use of colour... <=2 


5. External walls can be monotonous if all in the same brickwork. Therefore, 
an occasional limewashed house is a welcome focal point. The choosing of those 
to be so treated should be done systematically, taking all houses set back on 
one street and all those forward on another. Careful visualization on the site 
is necessary. Also occasional buildingscan be constructed with variated brick- 
work (at some extra cost) for a pleasant contrast. Concrete walls are improved 
greatly by colour-washing. White, cream, grey, terra-cotta, pink and brown are 
all available. Using available colours for doors, seventy-three possible com- 
binations may be tried out. (oor colours are pale cream, lemon yellow, eau de — 
nil, azure blue, tangerine, signal red, white and grey). Experiments with these 
are to be carried out to determine: "the effect of closing a vista with a sober 
colour or a vivid one; of limewashing most houses in a group in one colour and — 
diffusing the other colours amongst them; of painting the walls of all the | 
houses different colours but using the same paint on all the doors; and various 
combinations of these experiments. 


6. Corrugated iron roofs must be painted, and a roof paint of very good last- 
ing properties has been developed by the National Building Research Institute. 

It is suggested that one make the majority of roofs in one area of one colour, 

but choosing a few amongst them to give relief in another colour. The colours 

used must be distinctly different from the brickwork where this is not colour- 

washed. Harmonies between different roof paintsinvolve little trouble. 


7. Interiors of public buildings influence and reflect the character of a 

town. The most important consideration in choosing a paint is its reflection 
factor. Because walls and ceillings act as secondary light sources, reflec- 

tion must be kept high, especially in poorly lit rooms. To avoid glare, the 
brightness of all surfaces must be correlated. Tints and pastels will help ; 
avoid colour fatigue, and matt surfaces will reduce the glare from specular 
reflections. 


8. “Colour is not the complete cure for monotony. It can, however, be used 
in towns already under construction where it is too late to use other tools 
such as grouping. Colour is used with greater effect where the town has been 
planned for its use. There are a few instances where it costs more to use 
colour with greatest effect, but in all cases, the extra expenditure is justi- | 
fied." 


- 
| 
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E.N.T. 
Bygglitteratur, Statens Namnd Fur Byggnadsforskning. 
BUILDING ABSTRACT SERVICE. 
(Sweden, Denmark, Finland and Norway members of the abstract exchange 
service organized by the International Council for Building Documentation.) 
October-December, 1956. 
728.3 (48) 


1. Following are selected abstracts taken from the English summaries provided 
opposite the original. These are arranged as index cards which may be cut from 
the sheet of abstracts. 


2. Eide, Ove. “Bearing Capacity of Piles in Sand." Teknisk ukeblad 103, 
1956, no. 15, p. 297-304. (Norwegian Goetechnical Institute, Publication no. 
18. 

"A simple method for determining the probable length of a pile in sand, based 
on dynamic penetration tests of steel rods driven by a motor-operated hammer, 

is explained. Another simple method to compute the bearing capacity of such 
piles, and which has been used with excellent results, is to conduct compression 
and tension tests on the steel rods at various depths. Theoretical computations 
of the bearing capacity of piles are presented and three practical examples 
described, all based on material gathered by the Norwegian Geotechnical Insti- 
tute. 


3.  Hartoft-Nielsen, Erik. "Rationalization in theory and practice" Byggein- 
dustrien, 6, 1955, no. 24, pp. 435-439. 

Rationalization possibilities that still present themselves in home building, 
first and foremost in connection with specific and timely problems on mlti- 
storey buildings, are surveyed in this article. The problem is defined as 

the production of a home at least cost... to a certain standard of quality... 
Quality standard is defined as the one possible of being attained at the sub- 
sidised housing cost today approved by the Danish Ministry of Housing. 
According to this definition rationalization endeavours shall be judged by the 
cost relative to the value of the home. To appraise the value of a home the 
utilitarian and esthetic aspects and the operating costs (but not the hygenic 
features) are examined. It is the total cost, rent plus heating, that will 
interest the occupants, and it is this sum which must be decreased. To aid in 
solving this problem, the rent is analyzed for its components. Investments in 
labour and equipment, cost of materials, wages and gross profits comprises 
only half the total. The remainder is partly amortization of the capital cost, 
and costs during construction, and partly maintenance, administration, taxes, 
etc. connected with the completed dwelling. It is suggested that particular 
attention be paid the saving possible by shortening the construction time. The 
specific construction problem is divided into five phases: 1) pre-design; 

2) design; 3) submission of bids; 4) construction; 5) post-completion. It is 
shown where and how to obtain a saving within each of these phases. Paring 
the cost on many small items may result in a considerable total saving. 


4. Heiberg, E. "Pre-fabricated kitchens: Early experiences." Arkitekten, 
U.57, 1955, no. 44, pp. 361-366, illustrated. 

Danish Kitchen Set, produced during the past year and half for the Federation 
of Non-Profit Danish Housing Societies, is cited as an example of the trend 
toward centralisation and industrialization in the production of building com- 
ponents. At present 6,000 kitchens are under design, an annual production of 
4-6,000 being expected in the future. Danish Kitchen Set is designed with 7 
main types and 130 variations so that the architect has a considerable range 
of plans to incorporate into his first sketches. Quality of materials and 
execution are higher than usual but costs are no higher due to savings in 
production. 
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C.E.S 


Great Britain. Dept. of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
LOW-COST HOUSING IN BARBADOS: some aspects of the work of the Barbados 
Housing Authority. Colonial Building Notes, October 1957, No. 48. (Illus.) 
728. 


1. This report is based on a description by Mr. J.C. Walker, who as an 
architect for the Colonial Liaison Section was sent to Barbados in early 1956. — 
His mission was to initiate a housing programme for the Barbados Housing Au- 
thority. 


2. Barbados, the most easterly of the West Indies, has a mild, pleasant ; 
climate but lies within the hurricane zone. It was, in fact, the destruction ~ 
of small houses by the 1955 hurricane ‘Janet’ which gave major impetus to the : 
housing programme described. The Barbados Housing Authority, which in April, | 
1956 incorporated the responsabilities of the Bridgetown Housing Board and the 
Sugar Labour Welfare Loan, took on the task of building houses for low-income 
families. The Government of Barbados has set aside BWI $1 million per year for 
this purpose, and the Sugar Labour Welfare Loan stood at BWI $3.5 million when 
taken over. (To convert BWI Dollars multiply by 5 for British Pounds and by 

1.8 for US Dollars.) 


3. Land is scarce and costly in Barbados, with 230,000 people inhabiting 
only 166 square miles. Therefore, many families with small income live in 
rough, timber ‘chattel’ houses with almost no termite protection and only a 
few stones for foundations. Such houses are dismountable and movable. 


4. The policy of the Housing Authority is to encourage the use of long-lived 
materials and, through security of long leases, make for more durable building. 
Four hundred houses yearly are planned, following several prototypes developed 
during Mr. Walker's stay. 


5. The sites for low-cost housing bought by the Government are fairly small 
(4 to 15 acres). The layouts allow road widths initially of 9 feet with fre- 
quent laybys and room for future widening to 18 or 22 feet. The primary goal 
in the layouts was that of giving individual homes as much privacy as possible 
at little cost and to secure reasonable appearances. Screen walls link the 
houses, giving each an enclosed yard. 


6. _ Detailed designs were worked for eight prototype houses for the first year's, 
programme. Each house had a living room and a kitchen (combined into a single ~ 
room in one type),a w.c. and a shower. Dwellings were provided with electricity 
wherever possible. All structures in the first year's programme were made sin- 
gle-storey for speed and following usual building conventions. Storeyed houses 
and flats may be expected in the future. 


7. For construction materials Barbados has plenty of sea sand and crushed 
aggregate, and coral stone is quarried locally--but is expensive. Timber, on 
the other hand, has to be imported from North or Central America. Since agri- 
cultural land is scarce, the Authority sited houses on "rab" (rocky, non-arable) 
soil. This gave an advantage in the basing of foundations on rock with exca- 
cations averaging only fifteen inches. 
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Fig. 2 Barbados Housing 


before occupation 
shows the footpath 


access area 
screen walls. 
House type 101. 


TABLE 2 

Type No. No. of bedrooms Other conditions 
100/104 2 

102 3 - 

103 1 terrace house 

104, 1 for rural use 

105 2 do. 

106 2 semi-detached house 

107 bed/sitting room for old people 


KITCHEN 
BEDROOM 
wc 
Fig. 5 Type 101 
itside di 1 ft. 17 ft. 8 in, 
Ou mensions 25 x17 n SHR 
Living room 108 sq. ft. 4 
Bedroom No. 1 84 sq. ft. : 
Bedroom No. 2 80 sq. ft. | 
Kitchen 58 sq. ft. 
Terrace 33 sq. ft. 
LIVING ROOM 


BEDROOM TERRACE 
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Gt. Britain. Dept. of Scientific and Industrial Researc. Low-cost housing in 
Barbados. - 2 


8. Methods of construction are given in some detail. For a level base on 
which to start footings, an 8 in. strip averaging about 2 in. deep and com- 
posed of cement, sand and stone was laid. The footings were carried up with 

6 in. coral stone set in cement-sand mortar to the underside of the sub-floor. 
The coral stone blocks can be sawed for exact leveling at that point. Coral 
stone boulders (6-8 in.) were placed on undisturbed soil inside the footings, 
and were well sledged and tamped, then covered by finer coral stone, also 
tamped and well watered for fill. This made a solid base for the floor, which 
was first poured in a cement-sandaggregate sub-section and followed by a 3/4 
inch damp proof course. The floor screed itself was poured later to avoid sun 
and storm damage and to provide indoor work for masons during bad weather. A 
local dislike for concrete floors was largely overcome by mixing red ochre in 
the screed. Walls were built of 16-x 8-x 4-inch tongue and groove hollow 
blocks in a 1:6 cement:sand mortar. At first these were made in hand-tamped 
wooden moulds, which had to be very well made, often checked for square, and 
could not use as much aggregate as could be later introduced by electric 
jolted blockmaking machines. The wall was built in ten courses of concrete 
blocks (to 6 ft. 8 in) and finished with a concrete beam four inches thick. 
Wall plates were fixed to bolts over a 12 in. bed of concrete-sand-aggregate 
mix. Roofs were unceiled and of coloured asbestos sheets fixed on either 
rafters and battens or on purlins. Walls were left unplastered, and also fair- 
faced, while external mortar joints were struck with a bent reinforcing rod. 
Concrete block walls were wetted and then painted with two costs of cement 
paint inside and out. This apparently eliminated water penetration even during 
driving rain. All woodwork was dipped in a tank of oil-bound wood preservative. 
After fixing, all except roof timbers was painted with one coat aluminium pri- 
mer, and undercoat and one finishing coat of full gloss oil paint. 


9. Early study was ‘given to cost of structures. A detailed outline of these 
findings is presented. 


10. From early experiences several methods of cost reduction were developed. 
One of these was the establishment of a central workshop, in which concrete 
blocks were produced and stored for the period necessary for curing. About 2 
cents per block were saved and the blocks were considerably better in quality. 
Wood-working too was done in this central shop, and the main garage and storage 
areas were included in the area. Other savings were found in the choice of 
foremen, the standardisation of parts, prefabrication and precutting, bulk pur- 
chase of materials, and better site organization. 
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Monsanto Plastics. 
“HOUSE OF THE FUTURE" 
The Architect and Building News, vol. 212, no. 15, October 9, 1957. pp. 478- 
485 (Illustrations) 

728.37 


1. This is a presentation of the recently exhibited experimental "House of 
the Future.” which was sponsored by the Plastics Division of the Monsanto Che- 
mical Company as early as 1954. Design and construction of the house was ac- 
complished by various branches of the company, while extensive design and 
engineering research was carried out by Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Architectural features, interiors, communications, lighting, locks and doors, 
plastic paints, flooring, carpeting, etc., were handled by special companies. 


2. The main Monsanto project and the MIT project has as a common goal the 
placing on the market of plastics as sound engineering materials and aiding 
the building industry in the achievement of production line facilities and 
methods through the use of new designs and materials. Already many plastics 
products, such as wire insulation, switchgear, counter and table tops, domes, 
skylights and lighting tixtures, under-slub damp-proof-course floor and wall 
coverings, and surface coatings, have been widely accepted for certain spe- 
cific applications. 


3. Advantages of plastics as seen in its present utilization were capitalized 
upon in the projects. These are: colour, prefabrication into new forms and 
shapes, economy and durability. Properties which make plastics attractive for 
structural applications are: lightness of weight with a high strength-to-weight 
ratio; resistance to corrosion and wear; controllable thermal and electrical 
resistance; easy formability; adaptability to production line or factory assem-_ 
bly methods; complete colour penetration; light controlling properties. Also, © 
because plastics are truly man-made materials, they can, by molecular rearran- — 
gement, pigmentation, or combination with other materials assume virtually any 
kind of properties required. It is expected that in the future, because of 
plastics' versatility, "the shape of correctly designed structures cam be a 
function of their use rather than of the form of the materials from which they 7 
are constructed." 


4. Them are, however, major problems to be solved for the use of plastics in 
construction. Some of these are stated as: a basic lack of awareness among 
architects and engineers of the properties of plastics, a basic terminological 
difficulty in that the industry has a different "language" from that of the 
architect and engineer: resulting inconformity with existing standards and 
codes, and lack of experimental use of the materials to provide badly needed 
performance data. The first attack on these problems came in the 1954 spon- 
sorship of a "Plastics in Building " Conference by the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, the Society of the Plastics Industry, and the Building Research 
Institute (a branch of the National Academy of Sciences.) 


5. The plan evolved in the Monsanto House is said to be "practical and log- 
ical without any concessions to preconceived notions of accommodation in tra- 
titionally built dwellings." Every effort to use plastics was made, except 

on features where it would have been most illogical. The principal of the 
design is a “gently curved hollow plastics section, 8ft, by 16ft., which forms 
ceiling, wall and floor." In the test house 16 of these sections were used 
around a utility core 16 ft. sq., to form four 16 sq. ft. rooms. Construction 
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Night view of the ‘*House of the Future’’ in Disneyland Park, Anaheim, California. 
It comprises four wings cantilevered from a central utility core. 
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Typical cross-section of hollow box 
—_ that make up roof and floor 

ts. Top of bents are stiff, strong 
load-bearing sandwich structures in 


0.3in resin plastic skin and lightweight Typicol Roof Cross Section / 
foam cores. Bottom ef lower bent is Floor Sondwich ; 


Foomed insulation 


Lateral wind loads (heavy arrows) 
cause pressure on windward side, 
partial vacuum on leeward side 
(light arrows in same direction) 
as well as uplift on roof and 
upthrust under projecting wind- 
ward wing 


Unequal wind loads 
may cause a twist- 
ing moment (curved 
arrow) 


SUN — overall 


RE 


Heat of sun expands roof while 
air-conditioned ceiling and floor 
bent try to keep original dimen- 
sions. Overall result is shown 


(exaggerated) by dotted lines 
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Monsanto Plastics. "House of the Future" -2 


and stress problems are reviewed in some detail. Thermal movement also is 
analyzed and structural methods are reviewed. 


6. A great deal of emphasis was given the interiors of the house. "The 

basic structure being of reinforced plastic--a combination of polyester 

resins and fibrous glass-with most of the internal finishes being also of 
plastics materials, or natural materials used in conjunction with plastics-- 
laminated timbers, safety glass, rigid foamed plastics and neoprene rubber, 
etc.--it is claimed that maintenance costs will be negligible; the risk from 
fire very small, since most of the materials used are fire resistent; that it 
can be cooled and heated economically; and that the materials, and particularly 
the finishes are durable and easily kept clean." 


7. The total cost of the projects amounted to approximately $ 1 million, of Z 
which 90% went for research. Production costs of the house with no furnishings 
would be $15,000 to $28.500 according to the sponsors. 


8. The kitchen, the focal point of the “utility core," has been designed to 
fit the open house plan. To this end, it has been deliberately arranged not 
to look like a conventional kitchen when not being so used. One feature ap- 
pearing for the first time is that of a freezer for irradiated foods. (Re- 
search by Kelvinator and the University of Michigan indicates that a light ty 
dose of gama irradiation, combined with moderate refrigeration, "increases the . 
life of many food products by a matter of months depending on the specific food, 

without detriment to the food itself.") Also included are a "deep-freeze" and 

a "normal" refrigerator. All are suspended from the ceiling and may be moved 

into place or hidden behind panels by pushing a button. An electronic range 

is included in the main counter, and it permits the microwave cooking of various 

foods at the same time. A surface-cooking panel in one of the counter tops is 

also provided. In the center of the kitchen is an "island" housing a desk, 

communications centre, work-surface and a special dishwasher. The dishwasher 

is ultra-sonic, employing high-frequency sound waves to set up water vibration 

of enough force to break loose all sticky food particles, which are directly 

processed by an automatic garbage disposal device. The dishes are dried by 

warm air and may be stored in the dish rack. 


9. There are two bathrooms, one for adults and one for children, which 

are made by Crane's and designed by Henry Dreyfuss. A feature of the child- 
ren's bathroom is a telescopic wash-basin mount, adjustable to any height 
from 24 in. to 31 in. All features of the bathrooms are moulded as integral 
parts of the wall, and controls are all electronic. 

10. Climatic control is achieved through a combined heating and cooling sys- 
tem controlled from a panel in the kitchen. Information on both temperature 
and humidity in every room of the house is provided, and also the indications 
of external conditions are given, including the weather forecast. Controls 
are available for the regulation of odors and for air purification. The sys- 
tem of heating or cooling, which is located in the basement below the kitchen 
“makes uses of the unique design of the hollow plastic structural shells of 
the house for air distribution.” Cooled or heated air comes up through cen- 
tral ducts, through the hollow ceiling, and is diffused through perforations 
in the ceiling. Cold air returns through a grill in the end wall and thence 
through the hollow floor sections to the central units. 
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Centro Interamericano de Vivienda y Planeamiento. 
EL CINVA-RAM, MAQUINA PORTATIL PARA FABRICAR BLOQUES DE TIERRA ESTABILIZADA. 
Serie: Divulgacion No. 6, Servicio de Intercambio Cientifico y Documentacion 
Bogota, Colombia, 1957. (in Spanish) 

691.41 (72) (8) 


1. | The Inter-American Housing and Planning Center (Program of Technical 
Cooperation of the Organization of American States. Interamerican Economic and 
Social Council. Panamerican Union.) here presents its portable machine for 
making building blocks of compressed, stabilized earth. The machine was in- 
vented by the Chilean Engineer, Raul Ramirez, one of the technical staff of 
the Center. 


2. The object of the CINVA-RAM has been the provision of a useful and econo- 
mic tool for those families constructing homes through their own labors. It 
is intended to be a part of "self-help" and "mutual aid" programs. A special 
preoccupation of the Center has been simplification of efficient techniques 
using stabilized and compressed earth in the building of dwelling walls. For 
some years, the manual compression of earth in small molds for blocks‘as been 
giving way to various mechanical means. While of great efficiency, these 
machines have not been available to those who need them most because of their 
high cost, their difficulty of transport and sometimes their complexity of 
mechanism. According to Ramirez, the inventor, this machine is not intended 
to industrialize stabilized-earth blocks but to provide neglected families, 
especially those in the farmlands, with a manual tool of work which, operated 
by themselves, will permit them to erect the walls of their houses. 


3. The description of the CINVA-RAM is presented. The machine consists 
basically of a metal mold in which damp earth, mixed with a stabilizing agent, 
is compressed by a lever-activated piston. The compression so achieved is 
sufficient to mold a block which, after 15 days of curing, will be ready to 
use in construction. No baking is required. The machine weighs about 65 
kilos (140 Lbs) and thus can be easily transported. Construction is simple, 
as is maintenance; and in case of damage, it can be repaired with simple tools. 
The construction block produced is 29.2 cm. x 14 cm. X 9 cm., and this permits 
a modulation of 30 x 15 x 10 centimeters. Laboratory tescs uave shown tiuis 
size to work well for both one and two storey structures. By effecting a 
simple adaptation of the mold, the CINVA-RAM can produce 29.2 x 14 x 4 centi- 
meter baldosines, or solid floor blocks. These have potential use in rural 
churches, farm buildings and other structures. Portland cement has been 
recommended as a stabilizing agent, but slaked lime of good quality and purity 
can be used. (However, twice as much lime is required and twice the curing 
time is needed.) With cement the Center has found that one part of the sta- 
bilizer to fourteen parts of earth for the wall blocks and 1:10 in the floor 
blocks is sufficient. 


4. There are three important factors in the production of blocks with the 
CINVA-RAM. The first has to do with selection and adequate preparation of the 
earth. Soils having between 50% and 70% sand are best: there are easily found 
and are sometimes known as dirty sands or sandy clay. This should be crumbled 
and passed through a number 4 seive. After mixing in the stabilizer, water 
should be mixed in until wet enough to form a ball by rolling the mix in one's 
hands. The factor of correct operation of the machine is determined by having 
enough mix in the machine for the lever to require some forcing on the part of 
the operator. But if the strength of two persons is required to bring the 
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the lever down, the machine is overloaded and should not be forced because 

of possible damage to the machine. The final factor, that of well executed 

curing is of great importance. The blocks must be slowly, regularly dried, 
and therefore should be placed in a cool, protected place immediately after 
they are made and sprinkled with water at least during the first four days. 
Two weeks are needed for curing. 


5. About 100 blocks can be produced per sack of cement, using 1:14 mix; and 
two men can produce more than 300 blocks per day. The cost of the machine is 
US $75.00. 
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United Nations. Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 
HOUSING THROUGH-NON PROFIT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Housing, Building and Planning, no. 10, 1956. 

334.1 (100) 


l. This report is drawn from a Seminar sponsored by United Nations and the 
Government of Denmark in collaboration with the Organization of American 
States for participants from Latin American countries in 1954. The report 
describes housing experience in Denmark and its possible application to Latin 
America with a special section on education and aided self-help in housing. 
One appendix gives an international survey of practices in self-help housing. 


2. General conclusions drawn were the following: 


Aided self-help is one of the most effective ways of inducing the 
persons immediately concerned to participate directly in solving 
the housing problem. 


It is especially suitable for low-income groups, because personal 
labor can be substituted for a financial contribution. 


It is of importance to urban areas and should not be restricted to 
rural areas. This is shown by the example of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. 


It requires the direct participation of the persons concerned and 
technical and financial assistance from particularly well-qualified 
agencies. 


Ownership of land is not an indispendable requirement, and the prac- 
tice of leasing land orgranting it in usufruct for a long period of 
time is more customary. 


The method of financing depends on what the participants can afford. 
Although the greater part of their contribution is in the form of 
personal labor, a small cash contribution is often required, es- 
pecially when the group is organized in a corporate form. 


The authorities usually grant subsidies for these programmes in the 
form of loans that may be revoked if certain conditions are not ful- 
filled. 


The plans and specifications for each project should be agreed upon 
fully in advance so that subsequent changes that might result in 
delay, stoppage or increased costs may be avoided. 


A programme of aidedselfhelp must be preceded by a period of ed- 
ucation and training that will enable the participants to cooperate 
fully and will make them aware of their obligations and responsi-~ 
bilities 


The participating groups should be as homogeneous as possible. 
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k. 


With regard to the assistance furnished to the groups, there should 
be a distinction between what is properly community organization and 
what is of a technical nature and relates to the actual construction. 


The management of the programme is expecially important because the 
participants generally do not have any experience in construction 
work. 


Precise instructions, a clear-cut distribution of work 
and discipline are needed to ensure the sucess of the programme. 


Programmes of aided self-help can be carried out either by temporary 
groups of by legally consitituted associations. 


Associations represent the most appropriate method of carrying out 
the programmes in urban areas, because they facilitate both the 
continuity of the programmes and their administration. 


In Nova Scotia, the Scandinavian countries and elsewhere, the pro- 
vision of housing in urban areas has been greatly facilitated through 
associations based on the principle of aided self-help. 


Conclusions applicable to Latin America were stated as follows: 


d. 


Departments or agencies should be set up within the existing housing 
institutions in each country for the purpose of fostering programmes 
of aided self-help in both urban and rural areas. 


The assistance of universities and other institutions should be sought 
for the purpose of providing training in community organization, which 
is a prerequisite for the development of these programmes. 


Qualified social workers should be trained in countries where there is 
a shortage of such workers so that there will be a sufficient staff to 
carry out these programmes successfully. 


Consideration should be given to the property of land-tenure regime 
under which these programmes will fulfill a truly social purpose in 
both urban and rural areas. 


Encouragement should be given to a system of small ownership in rural 
areas so that ‘tenant farmers', sharecroppers,' ‘resident labourers’ 
and all other persons whose dwelling is situated on land belonging to 
the owner of the estate where they work can at least acquire a refuge — 
from which they will be able to bargain more freely for their labour. 


As a means of enabling farmers to increase their resources so that they 
might be able to finance or pay for their housing, they should be pro- 
vided with all means necessary for developing agricultural production, 
including the establishment of work centres and rural cooperatives. 
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g- Methods of aided self-help, as a factor in individual and collective 
improvement, should be adopted so that farmers might be incorporated 
into the economic, social and cultural life of the country and thus 
be able to share in all its benefits. 


h. Pilot projects for the construction of housing on the basis of the 
principles of aided self-help should be set up with the financial as- 
sistance of the government in countries where this has not been 
attempted. 


4. In the annex on co-operative housing in selected countries, extensive 
comments are given in description of work in Sweden, Norway, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and Israel. All of these countries have important programmes. 
Shorter notes are given on the forms co-operative housing takes in Argentian, 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Colombiam 
Czechoslovakia, Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, France, Hungary, India, 
(with aided self-help in Faridabad and Nilokheri) Ireland, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Pakistan, Poland, United Kingdom and the United States. 
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Allen, Harold B. 
SUGGESTED CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING CERTAIN TYPES OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


PROGRAMS . 
Technical Assistance Information Clearing House (American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc.) Technical Assistance 


Quarterly Bulletin, No. 3, June 1957. pp. 40-44. 
711. 16 (56) } 


1. The dangers of insensitive and over-rigid advance plans and of distort- 
ing exigencies of the local situation make it important for continuous ap- 
praisalto be made of technical assistance programs. Dr. Allen, Director of 
Programs for the Near East Foundation, here presents an approach based on 
having the operator state his own program procedures and objectives and then ; 
appraigimg his effectiveness in attaining these goals. We have condensed his 
outline somewhat. 


2. Program objectives as stated by the operating agency: Long Range objective 
("To raise the level of life in under-developed areas through assisting the 
local governments and/or the community to develop its own indigenous services 
for social betterment"); Immediate Objectives (Pilot, demonstration projects 
working with local groups to raise living standards by economic or agricultural 
improvement, sanitation for reduction of disease, raising standard of family 
and home life, reducing illiteracy, meeting some cultural and leisure-time 
needs.) 


? 


3. Procedures followed in attaining objectives: 


a. Working cooperatively toward self-help at governmental and/or com- 
munity level, including written assurance of cooperation at the 
outset. 


b. Conducting all major programs in the form of demonstrations or pilot 
projects in restricted areas, including the provision of direct 
extension-education maximizing communication of known facts and hol- 
ding research and experimentation to poor or lacking basic informa- 
tion. 


c. Normal evolution of most programs: Exploratory, flexible study and 
determination of practical approach; Demonstration, essential fea- 
tures gradually incorporated, methodology developed, leaders trained; : 
Integration, assist development of agencies more able to assume res- 
ponsibilities for national service in particular field or fields 
(Stages are never distinct.) 


d. During demonstration stage, training skilled workers for continuation 
through on-the-job experience and sometimes a year's training in the 
US. 


4. Questions by which the effectiveness of program can be evaluated: 


a. Extent to which forces of improvement focussed or scattered (negating 
comprehensive approach) e.g. isolated agricultural development vs. 
sanitation. 
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b. 


Extent to which experimentation and/or research actually kept to needs 
of program. 


Extent to which projects are demonstrated on farm or village homes in 
integration with extension program 


Extent to which local workers live among people supposed to be served 
by agriculture, sanitation, home welfare etc. projects 


Extent field workers understand concept of starting with ‘where the 
people are’ and using such resources of labor, materials and supplies 
as they have. 


Is carrying out of program so dependent on motorized transport that 
it will be difficult to finance on a national basis. 


Extent the extension methods being developed are both effective and 
economical in cost of application, or extent this is considered in 
early stages. 


Extent services being demonstrated or integrated are result of new 
design from American or other outside influence rather than revita- 
lization building on, redirecting or broadening the objectives of 
traditional services--proceeding with what is found at the govern- 
mental level. 


Classification of demonstrated or integrated service as (one) largely 
a reproduction of the American system (or) a comparatively new struc- 
ture designed by foreigners and supported by nationals for individual 
benefit (or) 'revilatizing or redirection of traditional services 
drawing upon certain modern features adapted from American or Euro- 
pean systems as a result of well-trained and experienced nationals 
combining forces with well-trained, experienced and objective 
Americans.' 


Extent to which N.E.F. dollar is supplemented and/or multiplied within 
demonstration area--if greatly, extent of N.E.F. control of project 
and possibility of relinquishing responsability. 


Activities undertaken outside demonstration area; extent of N.E.F. or 
local finance and use of American specialists to foster expanding in- 
fluence through advice and council. 


Amount of budget going into operations and amount going into overhead 
in area. 


Point reached by projects in demonstration stage extent, all features 
included or some lacking, extent to which included features reach all 
parts of demonstration area. 
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n. For projects considered ready for integration--extent program of its 
type likely to be taken over and promoted by the government soon, 
measures being taken to get project incorporated into government sys- 
tem, follow-up provided or visualized to protect the work through 
period of transference to government responsability, extent demons- 
tration has produced highly skilled nationals for capable directors 
and field workers for the continuing programs. 


o. In the case of the Iran demonstration, what whould be the role of 
the foreign agency (Near East Foundation) if Iran should come into 
possession of considerable sums from one source of another for tech- 
nical developments (assuming that the Foundation has the means to 
render whatever service is indicated). 
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Lock, Max. 
TOWN PLANNING ASPECTS OF UM QASR PORT DEVELOPMENT IN IRAQ, 
Basrah Port Directorate, Report on Investigation into Port Development at 
Um Qasr, by Messrs. Coode & Partners, Sir Douglas Ritchie and Mr. F.J. 
Dowsett, and Mr. Max Lock, 1955. 

711.11 (56) 


1. This is a further presentation of Mr. Lock's work at Um Qasr, which we 
have mentioned earlier (HIG-GA 25). The research which the report embodies 
was of three different natures: engineering detail (By Coode & Partners) 
economic feasibility (by Sir Douglas Ritchie & Mr. Dowsett) and planning 
aspects (by Mr. Lock). An important point is that all three reports from 
different types of study, arrived at the conclusion that the port at Um Qasr 
was both feasible and needed. We present here the findings and proposals of 
Mr. Lock. 


2. The geography and the nature of the site are first considered. In this 
sandy desert along the bank of a maritime creek elevations from an extensive 
mud flat rise to only 40 feet above sea level. At this higher altitude there 
is a continuous ridge of dry land, well adapted to the building of a sea-port 
town. Existing works include the remains 2f wooden piles and railways tracks 
which are left from a 1942 Allied operation. A water tower and part of the 
old fort also remain. The subsoil data available indicate that the abundance 
of gypsum at the surface is no serious contaminator, and where the gypsum has 
been removed as "juss" for mortar, bushes of trees have sprung up. Some brac- 
kish water exists about six feet below the surface. Details of the climate 
are presented in the report. 


3., Housing and social needs are estimated. Some difficulty in estimating 
the needs of the port city was encountered; but working in consultation with 
various chief officials of the Port Authority, a detail by grade and function 
of about 400 administrative personnel was arrived at. To this number was 
added a similar number of clerical and professional personnel in public depart- 
ments, offices, transport, shipping and mercantile services in the first 
phases of the new town. An additional labor force of 3,000 operating on the 
six wharves was estimated. Assuming the development of associate activities 
in the town, a five-year increase of the labor force is expected to be between 
4,000 and 5,000. The total working population would then be about 8,000 and 
the overall population planned for was 30,000. Housing needs are estimated 

at between 7,000 and 8,000 dwellings distributed as follows: 


For chief officials, department heads and firm heads. .... 1.0% 
For senior officers and clerks « 1.5% 
For intermediate and junior clerks «© «© «© 75% 
For unskilled labourers . . + © © © «© 60.0% 

100.0% 


Social requirements are said to include three places of worship: a Sunni 
Moslem mosque, a Shii's Moslem mosque and a Christian church. The mosques 
would have adjacent or surrounding gardens and priests’ houses. One of the 
mosques might have shops or coffee houses around it and be in the shopping 
district--perhaps adjoined to the covered market or ‘suq.' For indoor and 
outdoor recreation a public hall, two air contitioned cinemas, two more 
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outdoor ones, and two or three swimming baths are suggested; and a football 
field and running track will be needed. Two clubs, patterned after the 
athletic and senior social clubs at Margil; are recommended. For retail trade 
the bazaar or ‘'suq’ will require about 100 small shops or stalls with special 
attention to cross ventilation. Six coffee houses and an equal number of 
restaurants will be necessary. Also a wholesale fruit and vegetable market 
should be provided near the centre. Other shopping would require cheap public 
transport to Basrah forty miles away. Educational standards cannot be precise 
in Iraq. But interviews suggested that sites should be reserved for at least 
four elementary, four secondary and one technical schools. Health services 
will require a general hospital with 50-100 beds, a health centre, a dispensary 
and a clinic similar to facilities owned and run by the Port Authority at Margil 
Special attention should be given to sanitation in this town to avoid disease 
conditions which lower the vitality of urban communities elsewhere. Protec- 
tion from water pollution, installation of water-borne sewerage, consistent 

law enforcement and instruction in social hygiene are suggested. 


4. Irrigation, water and electricity needs and potential are explored. A 
canal from Basrah to Um Qasr "would have considerable influence on the develop- 
ment of the town at Um Qasr.". It could determine industrial location, the site 
of possible oil refineries, the electric power station; and, if closed to the 
sea, it could provide water for drinking and irrigation. The shortage of fruit © 
in the area is brought out, as is the need for market gardens. An alternate 
source of water could be supplied from Shuaiba in 10-inch mains. Sanitation 
does not appear to be a difficult proposition as surface drainage could be com- 
bined with it and discharge into Um Qasr creek. Electricity supply may re- 
quire a site big enough for a 50 megawatt plant (1200 by 600 feet) and it would 
be best sited close to fresh water for condensing. This would work well with 
the canal, if closed to the sea. 


5. Considerable information on possible tree planting at the site for the 
town was gathered. A list of suitable trees includes the following: 
Casuarina, Tamarisk, Nebbuck, Prosopis, Oleander, Acacia arabicum, Bottle- 
brush, Parkinsoniaaculeata, Eucalyptus, Pomegranate, Barkan, Albizzialebbeck. 
Shrubs given are: Castor-oil plant, Sesbania and Maliaazedaruch. 


6. The main determinants to the shape and form of the Um Qasr new town are 
said to be: the higher ridge, the Kuwaiti frontier, the location of the rail- 
way station, and the road to the wharves. The higher ground would be the 
location of the principal public buildings, the mosque, the hospital, the 
sports-field and the suq. At the two high points it is suggested that water 
towers fed from reservoirs be situated. The railway station should be located 
along the existing track formation and should be on the lowest contour above 
the flood plain. It will also be the centre for road transport. Opposite 
the station would be a broad piazza introducing the main approach to the town 
centre; and to the south would be the Port Authority building, which would 
command the main road entrance to the wharves. Two main roads to the docks 
are suggested: the eastern one leading from Basrah and Zubair and the other 
from Jebel Sanam on the north-west. They would circumscribe the town and its 
residential sectors, which would have no dock traffic passing through. The 
canal would roughly follow the lowest contour between the railway and Um Qasr 
creek. Warehouses and industry gites are propcsed just to the north west of 
the station. Further out, the land between the railway and the canal would 
become market gardening. A site for a possible oil refinery (2,500 x 5,000 
feet) is reserved at one end of which is a residential area. The low-lying 
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land to the southeast is to be filled and made into a park and recreation 
areawith artificial lakes; and it will thus separate the town from the wharves. 


7. Residential areas, as outlined, would be in five classes according to 
occupation of householder. The larger homes would be located immediately 
behind the Port Authority buildings on sloping ground overlooking the docks 
and the public park and lake. Second and third class houses would also be 
in the eastern part of the town, and would have gardens of varying sizes. 
Artisan and labour housing would be grouped on the southwest and northwest 
sides of the towns, and long military lines would be avoided. :"'streets would 
be arranged to benefit by cool winds, and small tree-planted squares would 
break the hot summer wind. . “The object would be to provide a sense of 
community in each enclave of housing, and that each community should be inter- 
connected by road." Five or six such communities would share a centre for 
schools and for a small ‘'suq.' In the centre of the artisans’ dwelling area, 
a broad park is suggested, which would run southeast to northwest continuing 
the line of the main service road. Here would be swimming baths, sports 
facilities and the maximum amount of tree planting. 


8. The core of the town, with the station to its extreme northeast, will 
have a fully developed main avenue with shady colonnades and a sequence of 
successively rising shallow trays of water down its centre. The mosque is 
the central pivot of the town, and on each side of the entrance to the long 
open space from the formal square surrounding the mosque would be grouped 
the health clinic, the library and the technical school or college. Other 
major facilities would be just beyond. The ‘suq' and shopping area, which 
would be covered with a good system of clerestory lighting and cross-venti- 
lation, is on the city centre. It would be pedestrian territory; and, in 
the town's early stages, would probably be about 500 x 500 feet in area, with 
a similar area set aside for expansion. Street markets would run along the 
southwest flank of the main shopping area. 


9. Perhaps central to the success of Um Qasr as an effective port town is 
the matter of the Kuwaiti frontier. In itself, it was not a disadvantage for 
the location of the town; for there is adequate land for expansion of the 
town to the northwest. But there is danger of a haphazard shack community 
springing up across the boundary. 


10. In his concluding statements Mr. Lock brings out the challenge of the 
establishment of such a port town in the desert. He sees the chance to "set 
an example in a field of Civic Design to the many expanding cities of Iraq 
and elsewhere." He says further: "The world's judgement falls not upon the | 
plans produced, however inspired, but upon what is allowed ultimately to 
spring up on the ground. Once the pattern of the town is truly laid upon the 
right economic and sociological foundations, the rest will depend on the com- 
petent control of the design of buildings and their layout and landscaping." 
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Spengler, J.J. 
COTTAGE INDUSTRIES: A COMMENT. 
in Economic Development and Cultural Change, Vol. V, No. 4, July 1957. 
pp- 371-373. 
711.2 (56) 


1. This is a comment stemming from an earlier article by Prof. Theodore 
Herman on the role of cottage industry in Asia. Prof. Spengler is associated 
with Duke University. 


2. Spengler raises at the outset the necessity of dealing with "a dimension 
of cottage industry already deemed of significance by David Ricardo." He 
suggests that the data needs to be analyzed in these terms. The development 
of Ricardo’s concept of "net product" (mainly “rent” and "profits") is con- 
trasted to Adam Smith's emphasis on gross product and population increase. 
Ricardo criticized Smith for overlooking the role of this net product or 
"Surplus value.” A sharp distinction between gross and net revenue was felt 


necessary. 


3. Spengler agrees with Herman that there is a role for cottage industries. 
But (following W.A. Lewis’ Theory of Economic Growth) he mentions the following — 
conditions: 


a. Absence of a standardized mass demand for the products of cottage 
industry. 


b. Availability of sufficiently improved materials and techniques 


c. Availability of labor with sufficiently little actual or immediately 
potential alternative use value 


d. Characteristic shortage of capital. 


"In short, cottage industry can contribute most effectively to gross and net 
national product when the inputs utilized therein have no greater alternative 
use value than that realizable under cottage-industry conditions." But this 
test is met only when cottage industry is in free competition with other kinds 
of enterprise. "For cottage industry produces goods and services only; it 
does not produce additional side effects that cause the marginal social ben- 
efit associated with cottage industry to exceed its marginal private benefit." 


4. Returning to Ricardo’s argument, Spengler points out the major objection 
to cottage industry of its low “surplus value" for capital increment is a 
prerequisite to further modernization and development of the economy and 
possible escape from Malthusian conditions. "Cottage industry, irrespective 
of what may have been its role in amibefore the eighteenth century, cannot 
contribute much tc capital formation, modernization, and development. At 
best it can do little more than provide employment and subsistence to factors 
of production that might otherwise be without employment and support." 
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5. When protected, cottage industries are defended on a "make-work" basis, 
but it is questionable whether there is so little alternative use value for 
labor and other agents employed in such industries. The answer may be neg- 
ative in many cases because: 


a. Some of the employed factors may have been caused by policies of the 
government which unduly augment the marginal cost of labor and other 
agents of production in modern enterprise. 


b. "It is quite clear that some of the labor available to cottage industries 
can be employed by the government or others to provide economic overhead 
and related forms of capital." 


6. If there remains a sizeable number of unemployed and other resources in 
the developing economy despite modernization, an unprotected cottage industry 
is called for. It will contribute little to the nations stock of capital, but 
may contribute to the gross national product and reduce demands for relief of 
indigence, etc. 
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Herman, Theodore. 
COTTAGE INDUSTRIES: A REPLY. 
in Economic Development and Cultural Change, No. V, No. 4., July 1957. 
pp- 373-375. 

711.2 (56) 


1. As a reply to Prof. Spengler, Herman raises the following four points. 
The present discussion brings out some points more clearly than did the 


original. 


2. Herman takesissue with the generalization that cottage industry cannot 
contribute much to capital formation. He cites the examples in the United 
States of effective demands for Harris tweed, Oriental rugs, Madeira needle- 
work, Thai silks, Taxco silver and more locally made products. "Given the 
right market, cottage industry is not always a marginal subsistence occupation. 


3. The use of taxes on powered industry in some parts of Asia with high 
unemployment and not enough current capital to transform extensive unemploy- 
ment to maximum productivity, is defended. One reason is that the existing 
economic strain is a threat to the public order, and it is held a valid func- 
tion of government to redistribute wealth. 


4. It is admitted that it might be better to divert the unemployed to 
“provide economic overhead and related forms of capital", but the problem 
in actual decision-making is not always so clear. First there is the cost 
of converting people with one sort of training to another occupation. And 
second the democratic question of letting people develop along lines which 
will increase theirijesire for improvement is raised. The danger of "develop- 
ing" other parts of the work in terms of the needs and values of a dynamic 
Western society, when other values may more important or pressing in given 
cases, is cited. 


5. The following statement of principle is stated: 


‘Where man must compete against a machine, it is eventually uneconomic 
to support cottage industry, but where the hand producer can command a market 
not available to machine-made goods, it may be entirely feasible to do so." 
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Town and Country Planning Association. 

VOLTA REDONDA: A STEELWORKERS TOWN. 

Town and Country Planning, November, 1957. pp. 473-475 (Illustrations). 
711.11 (81) 


1. This article was derived from information provided the Association by 
Carlos Lodi, who is the Brazilian representative to the International Fed- 
eration for Housing and Town Planning. A new steelworks town in Brazil and 
its plan for expansion are described. 


2. Volta Redonda, located ninety miles from Rio de Janeiro and 220 miles 
from Sao Paulo on a site of nearly 10,000 acres, is a new town for employees 
of a large steelworks. Present population is 50,000 but this will be dou- 
bled under the new master plan by the architect Helio Modesto. Much of the 
design Of the original new town was the work of architects Attilio Correa 
Lima and Angelo Bruhns. The site of the town lies on mixed hilly and flat- 
lands along the River Paraiba. It has good road and rail connections and an 
airport of its own. 


3. The layout of Volta Redonda follows two axes crossing at right angles. 
Flatland streets are parallel to these axes, but natural contours are tollowed 
on the hillsides. The courses of three streams have been changed to improve 
the site, the banks have been reinforced, and measures have been taken against 
erosion. Several road bridges cross the railroad and streams and one pedes- 
trian overpass is provided across the railway. Most of the residential area 
is separated from industry by a major highway and is bordered on the South by 
a green belt. Inner roads only are found within these residential areas. Set 
backs of houses are quite deep and planting in done in the intermediate space 
to provide shade and to protect the right of way for future widening. 


4. Residential zones are classified as to type of house by the employment 
position of the inhabitant. Executives get houses of up to 2,500 sq. ft. 
with varied architecture, while manual workers get between 450 and 1,000 sq. 
ft. of living space in one of several standardized forms. Present net den- 
sities are about 60 persons per acre in one storey houses and about 100 per- 
sons per acre in two storey areas. Most houses have verandas and the larger 
ones also have garages. Residential areas are said to be located "as to be 
free of smoke and dust from the steelworks." 


5. A community centre and sub-centres are established. The sub-centres 

have shops, banks, bars, church, school, post office and several other com- 
mercial offices. The main centre is not yet completed, but it will exhibit 

a variety of architecture within the framework of the plan. Many recreational 
activities will be concentrated in the town centre, but some such as a natural 
park area will be on the town's outskirts. 


6. Public Services are provided in several ways. In the matter of water, 
the supply is taken from the river, and drainage goes back into the river 
(where a purifying plant is suggested). Electricity is distributed by over- 
head cables generally but underground near the sub-centres. Major roads 
have dual carriageway and green divider strips in the middle. Minor roads 
are of a local sandy clay mix which rolls hard. Sidewalks are of concrete 
Slabs, which can easily be raised to repair facilities. 


7. While Volta Redonda is primarily a one-industry company town, provision 
of facilities for the expansion of light industries are being provided. 
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A.B.D.G.N. 


Bureau Central d'Etudes pour les Equipements d’Outre Mer, Service de 1'Habitat 
et de 1'Urbanisme. 
LE PERIL FECAL ET LE TRAITEMENT DES DECHETS EN MILIEU RURAL TROPICAL. 2 
(‘Dangers from Excrement and the Treatment of Wastes in the Rural Tropics") — 
Mai, 1957. (Illustrations) Text in French. 

628.2 (6) 


1. This extensively illustrated publications is an attempt to bring out the 
seriousness of the problems of waste disposal in the intertropical regions, 
and especially in the rural parts of Afrique Noire. It presents the several é 
diseases which may be caused by improper sanitation and describes several ; 
practical measures which can be taken by those in the field. Graphic presen- 
tations of the subject are intended for the instruction of illiterate or semi- 
literate peoples. The following personnel made up the working group which 
prepared the brochure: 


MM. le Dr Francis Borrey - Former physician of the Corps de Santé j 
Colonial 

Georges Tourret - States sanitary technician 

Jean Henri Calsat - Architect-planner 

Maurice Blanc - Chief of the Service de 1l'Habitat et de 


1*’Urbanism, BCEOM 


This publication received the Prix Réeynal of the Acad@mie Nationale de Médecine 
in 1955, two years before it appeared in its present form. 


2. The introduction points out the great dangers of the absence of care and 
forethought in the disposal of excremeutal material - both of humans and 
animals. In particular that a diseased individual, or one who carried germs, 
can transmit the sickness to hundreds of thousands of others. Some diseases 
carried in this way are mortal, but all cause physical weakness, a major dis- 
turbance of normal life and work, and eventually a slowing of social and eco- 
nomic progress. Such diseases are transmitted by the following means: 


a. Water 

b. Land 

c. Dust 

d. Flies 

e. Animals 

f. Man himself és 


The modes by which each may become a vehicle of disease are discussed. 


3. The first main section details both verbally and graphically the various 
diseases connected with poor sanitation. These include dysentaries, parasitic 
diseases, typhoid and paratyphoid, cholera and coleriform syndromes, undula- 
ting fever, tuberculosis, leprosy, spirochetose, and leishmaniosis. 


4. The second and main section of the book deals with the simplest means of 
protection against such diseases, through correc* sanitation devices. The 
most elementary of these are trench systems for grouped habitations, factories 
etc. This discussion is followed by various designs for removable collectors 
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Bureau central d'études... Le péril fécal et the traitement des déchets en 
milieu rural tropical - 2 


(buckets and portable chemical latrines) and thenaseries of simple cess pits 
and septic tanks. All are carefully illustrated and described so that they 
could be readily constructed by the reader. 


5. The third section is devoted to the recommended design of a family 
latrine for rural areas where water is scarce. It consists of a very care- 
fully designed covered platform placed over a small pit 36 cms x 40 cms and 
40 cms deep. The platform, which can be made in wood, cement or metal has a 
hole, 20 cms in diameter with a sloping trough just before it. By this sim- 
ple arrangement the solid excrements are kept dry and the procedure of decom- 
position greatly facilitated. When a pit becomes filled another is dug, the 
earth being heaped onto the old pit, and the platform is moved (see illus.). 


6.. The final section of the book deals with the treatment of household 
garbage and animal excrement. The collection and transport of garbage is 
outlined. Controlled tipping and compost making for small or large com- 
munities are briefly described, also some simple systems of conserving the 
fertilizing values of farmyard manure. 
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Community Development Bulletin (Univ. of London). 
NUTRITION AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Vol. VIII, No. 4: September 1957. pp. 86-88 
663/664 (100) 


1. The following extracts are derived from the Second and Third Reports of 
the joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on . Nutrition, World Health Organization 
Technical Report Series, Nos. 44 and 72, November 1951 and December 1953. 


2. “Malnutrition and Health. Poverty and ignorance are regarded as the two 
main causes of widespread malnutrition in underdeveloped countries. Measures 
designed to eliminate poverty require an effort on the part of the people 
which, because of their poor state of health, due to malnutrition and associ- 
ated diseases, they may not be able to make. Moreover, in rural areas and 
especially among primitive communities, the time available to the people and 
the efforts of which they are capable, may already be expended in the pro- 
duction, procurement, and preparation of food; work on new activities must, 
therefore, inevitably interfere with food supplies. In some parts of the 
world where women play a key role in food management, special consideration 
must be given to the impact on the food economy of changes in occupation 
resulting from economic development. 


3. Food-supply and nutritional state. Notw.thstanding the advantages gai- 
ned by improvement in economic and social conditions, the sustained health 
and well-being of the community will remain dependent on the care given to 
mothers, infants and children. It is also important to remember that in- 
crease in the size of a population may follow, for a time at least, the era- 
dication of diseases including malnutrition, and that the amount of food re- 
quired for a community may increase in the course of economic progress. Not 
infrequently "progress" in the past has been accompanied by deterioriation 
in health, partly owing ~to replacement in the dietary of traditional nutri- 
tious foods by sophisticated foods of inferior value. It follows that, if 
instruments and measures designed to produce economic development, to promote 
social welfare, and to extend education are to be successful, they must, 
therefore, include provision for securing and maintaining an adequate food- 
supply and a food state of nutrition. 


4. First stage: Surveys. In various parts of the world, demonstration 
area techniques have been successfully employed in the improvement of health 
and nutrition. The nutrition work need in such areas would in the first 
stage include surveys of the nature and amounts of foodstuffs produced and 
consumed, methods of preparation and nutritive values, food habits and cus- 
toms and attitudes, and the assessment of the stage of nutrition of the mem- 
bers of the community. It would be associated with work in the sphere of 
home economics. There is no better way of initiating a programme of community 
development (which includes greater food production) than by making a survey, 
the object of which is to determine the nature and magnitude of the problems 
to be solved, and also to discover what the villagers themselves know, and to 
establish food working relations between them and those who are seeking to 
help. 
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5. Cultural context. The need of knowledge of existing cultural practices 
and beliefs can scarcely be over-emphasized. In many societies, great value 
is attached to these, but it may be difficult for the outsider to interpret 
them and even more difficult to gauge the strength of their influence on the 
mode of live and behaviour of the people. Failure to take account of them 
may militate against success in bringing about the desired change and develop- 
ment. Of great importance are the incentives which compel people to improve 
their lot. Often these are a matter of personal reward and satisfaction, but ) 
another important incentive is the desire of parents that their children should 
be healthy and survive. This desire is ane that would be fostered. . 


6. Understanding of and a sympathetic approach to local beliefs, customs, 
and incentives are essential in developing satisfactory community programmes. 
If these can be, so to speak, incorporated in the plans for introducing im- 
provements in village societies, this will go a long way towards ensuring 
success. In other works, the programme should be so designed that it is in 
tune with local attitudes and so that these operate in the direction of pro- 
gtess rather than against it. The social scientist and the cultural anthro- 
pologist have an important part to play in the study of this aspect of com- 
munity development. 


7. Comprehensive approach. The assistance of technicians in many fields 
will be required. The doctor, the nu<ritionist, the agronomist, the economist, 
the sociologist, the home economist, and the public-health nurse may all be 
needed, but the need will differ in different communities. The people of the 
community should understand as fully as possible the nature of the work and 
their co-operation must be secured. Their own leaders should be fully con- 
vinced of the value of the programme so that they will in turn encourage the 
people to continue with the work initiated in the demonstration. The contri- 
bution that can be made by the natural village leader who has received some 
training can be great and even decisive. One main criterion of success must 
be a permanent improvement in the health, nutrition, and well-being of the 
people;the studentsof nutrition would, therefore, need for preliminary work 
on nutrition and allied subjects in places in which conditions are unfamiliar 
and in which it is necessary to wrk out techniques appropriate to the com- 
munity concerned. New problems, especially problems concerned with the trai- 
ning of personnel, would emerge as expansion of extension of the demonstra- 
tion project was justified by success on a small scale. 


8. Personnel. It is imperative that the staff taking part in demonstration 
projects should be suitable for field work, and have a knowledge of the spe- 
cial technical problems arising in this type of work, ability to understand 
and sympathise with the attitude of the members of the community in which 

they work, and ability to co-operate with their colleagues in associated 
fields. At every stage of an operation of this nature, it is of the utmost 
importance that the attitude of the technical staff should be one of unselfish- 
ness and helpfulness and not one of authoritatianism and superiority. An- 
other point which may be mentioned is that technical experts trained in one 
particular culture and undertaking work in an area unfamiliar to them must 
adjust themselves to the culture prevailing in that area if the advice they 
give is to be realistic and their efforts are to meet with success. Partici- 
pation in, or association with, work in projects of the kind envisaged is the 
most effective way of training workers. It is implicit in this statement that 
there should be mutual understanding and _ the closest collaboration between 
the nutrition workers and the agricultural experts, public-health workers, | 
economist, sociologist and others engaged in the project." 
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The Economist. 
DEVELOPMENT IN IRAQ: special survey. 
Vol. CLXXXIII, No. 5939, June 22, 1957, 14 p. supplement after p. 1076. 


711.16 (561) 


1. This is quite an extensive discussion of many aspects of development in 
Iraq, including the character of the people, water management, trends toward 
diversification, agricultural problems and prospects, some shortcomings of 
the plan, population and productivity and other factors. Comparisons are 
made with other countries’ efforts, especially those of India and of Iraq's 
neighbors in the Middle East. 


2. Plans are being developed by almost every undeveloped country in Asia 
and Africa, but only those with resources, (including ‘drive’) plus capital 

of their own or stability which brings outside investment, can hope to carry 
out actual projects. Iraq occupies an outstanding vantage point for several 
reasons. The greatest asset is plentiful water: natural precipitation in 

the northern mountains and Tigris and Euphrates Rivers in the Mesopotamian 
South. A second asset is the room for plenty of population expansion relative 
to land area and resources potential; therefore, Iraq is said to be an *un- 
derpopulated' country. "Self-made’ or cultural advantages are a relative 
efficiency in money management, a sense of continuity in the Development Board 
(thanks to Nuri Pasha's control of cabinet upsets), a new spirit expressed 

in Development Week (which is ‘the time for cutting tapes, not laying of 
foundation stones.') a national humility and willingness to learn. This lat- 
ter is seen in action on considerable parts of Lord Salter’s “Plant of Action" 
of 1955. Many well educated men are losing fear of dirty hands and see en- 
gineering as a future. 


MED 


3. Complex problems of water management in the Tigris and Euphrates and 
tributaries, including irregularity of flooding, are outlined. The Habbaniya 
(Euphrates) and the Wadi Tharthar (Tigris) schemes are discussed, showing 
that the costs (£4.5 & £16 mill respectively) total less than the £25 million 
damage of the 1954 flood. Water conservation emphasis has now replaced flood 
controlintheschemes of the Development Board. A ring of dams for this pur- 
pose is under construction on the upper Tigris and its tributaries, but much 
of the work has been posponed on the finding that the Wadi Tharthar may well 
serve at least a dual purpose. Major future work will be the collaboration 
of the Board's Water Section with the Directorate General of Irrigation in 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and presently the outlook for cooperation is 
good. One decision which must be made is that of whether to use irrigation 
benefits on presently settled (landlord-class controlled) land or on opening dt. 
up new lands for cultivation. The different points of view of the sociologist 
economist and landlord-politician are brought out. The Board has mainly fol- 
lowed the first course, but it: now may also open up some new, second-class 
land. However, in both cases drainage development is needed, because of sal- 
ting-up of developed land. A commlicated technical question is the synchro- 
meshing of water supply and demand for various uses along the long ribbon of 
both rivers. A well run operations room and better civil service work by 

the Ministries is necessary for this task. Unsystematic wastefullness may be 
reduced as the nation realizes that everything cannot happen at once; that 
since development has begun, one must profit by experience and learn pro- 
gressively from mistakes. 
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4. The need for variety is illustrated by the distribution of the communities 
map worked out by Dr. C.A. Doxiadis, the Iraqis’ Greek housing consultant. 

The sparse, ‘regular’ pattern of the rainfed north gives way in the south to 
tremendous concentration along the rivers. New railway construction is 
attempting to aid the transition from such over-concentration, as is the 
belated grant to the further development of port facilities. (For a country 
which imports six times its non-petroleum exports, Iraq has neglected its 
Port of Basra, which is many miles up the river.) The Development Board 
directly handles all new trunk roads and main bridges, and calling in more 
outside expert help would lessen many of the difficulties so far encountered. 
Cheap electric power run by gas or oil and perhaps some hydro-electric gene- 
ration is also within sight. The diversification of the economy is the next 
major job, but the exact role of the government has not yet been defined. In 
general, however, the government intends to let private interests take over 
after construction and establishment of the industries. American consultants 
have advised the building of industry on the raw materials of agricultural 
products and of the products of the gas and oil industries. Already large 
bitumen, cement and cotton textile plants have been established in the north, 
and sugar will follow. Petro-chemicals will be developed in the south, as 
will fertiliser, rayon textiles and paper from marsh reeds--also perhaps sul- 
pher. The improvement of credit facilities is planned by the Board. This 

is thought to be a move toward helping the small industries, which are now 
shut out by built-in banking practices. 


5. Partly to pacify the liberal white-collar Iraqi grumbler who 

demands visable results, Lord Salter advised in 1955 that the Board should 
increase the provision of housing. Another reason was the need for quick 
population spread, reduction of townward drift, and the location of workers 
where needed. Provision of housing funds was raised from £6 million (1955- 
1959) to £24 (1955-1960). The activity is described as follows: 


"The idea is to build communities, not mere shelters. 'School here, 
market there, no road to cross to the playground and here is the gos- 
sip square." The enthusiasm of the Greek firm that is laying the 
plans is infectious. Town dwellers are at once delighted with their work, 
and raise the envy of all the unhoused; so will farmers be in the 
districts where they have always returned to villages at night for 
security. But the Middle Euphrates farmer who has liked living on 
his farm does not yet want to be herded into the kind of commmity 
that makes over-heads cheap. Only when he has seen what happens-- 
that is, when a pilot project has played its essential role-- will 
accessibility to drinking water, sewage, electricity, a store, a 
school and, perhaps, even a cinema make him change his conservative 


6. Agriculture in Iraq has very little attraction to the youth of the coun- 
try. It is difficult to convince them that modernised farming may be better 
thmneglecting agriculture, perhaps because they feel it to be a maintenance 
and educational matter in the province of the Ministries. It is suggested 
that this neglect may be ‘window dressing’ for the towns and cities at the 
expense of the peasant or simply a political matter, avoiding the danger of 
undermining the power and wealth of the landlord-class which controls Parlia- 
ment. In any case, the Agricultural Section of the Board concentrates on 
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Miri Sirf (pure state) lands for its new small-holder settlements. These 
settlements are felt to be a great advance from traditional Iraqi peasant 
life. More careful choice of settlers is being instituted to avoid repeating 
mistakes of using intransigent nomads or retired government servants. Also 
steps must be taken to insure continuity of schemes transferred to Ministries. 
In general, instruction, supervison, encouragement and attention are needed by 
experts who will live on the job in such projects; and these are presently in 
short supply. Very great possibilities are seen for agriculture in Iraq. 


7. Among the flaws seen in the generally good plan are these: 


Failure to encourage the expansion of credit for people ready to 
help themselves. 


Underestimation of the need for training. 


Over-centralization of decision making and failure to make use of 
existing initiative in local authorities. 


Lack of a professional publicity section. 


Need for subtle communication to both landlord and peasant of 
potential gains through cooperation with new schemes. 


Need for a Finance Officer experienced in public lending 


Necessity of a permanent Board member who can tune up the economic 
advice received from day to day. 


8. The basic question in the discussion of the relation of the population 
of Iraq to productivity is that of class relations and land holding. Between 
the landlord and the peasant are two factions of a small urban class, one of 
which is liberal and the other outright socialist, and the social aspect of 

the Development Board's work can be reduced to simple ‘have' vs. ‘have-not' 
terms. The question of whether the transition from the landlord system to a 
more efficient agricultural economy can take place gradually and peacefully 

is mainly outside the Board's control. However, some hold that development 
itself will reduce the landlords’ position in the country. Some considerable 
evidence for this view exists in the present situation of alternative employment, 
greater communication, and the verv possibility of new small holdings. There 

is some danger that all the irrigation development for intensive cultivation 
will arrive when the necessary cultivators have departed. (As Doreen Warriner 
has pointed out.) There are some faint signs that the landlord-class is 

coming to see this, but the outcome is still in question: 


"Whether social change will happen gradually or after an upheaval is 
still an open question. By contrast, it is certain that unless some 
means is devised of breaking up the many estates at present doomed 

to perpetual inefficiency, Iraq's productivity will never be what it 


could be, however great and efficient its investment in irrigation 
and training." 
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9. A point never to forget is that Iraq is a nation fortunate not only for 
its water but also for its good human material. While these people seem to 
wait for orders, evidence is that they take well to responsibility when 
given the chance. It is this which makes foreigners give up a great deal to 
continue helping the people. 
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HOUSING & PLANNING ABSTRACTS 


CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM USED BY DOXIADIS ASSOCIATES 


The Problems Farms 


The Policies 


Surveys 
Census data 


The Programs Topographical surveys 


People, Development, and Ekistics** Research 
Geographic factors ie (and Technical Education) 


Social factors 
Industry O Planning 
Agriculture (and Landscaping) 
Transportation 
P Financing 
E Houses 
Q Urban land 
F Structures 
(exclusive of Houses) R Labor 


Community services Materials 
Utilities and Social Services 
T Construction 
H Regions Systems of Building and 
Costs 
I Major urban centers 
U Implementation _ 
J Market towns 
Medium-sized and small towns V Management 
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W Administration 
K Villages 
Rural land X Legislation 
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“Obstacles from Casablanca." 
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Native materials, modern methods build homes for Korea 
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"Living with the sun." 


Blumenfeld, Hans 
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U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency 
International Housing Service. Ideas and Methods 
Exchange No. 42. Mud brick roofs 


Building techniques 
U.S. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
International Service. Ideas and Methods Exchange 
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